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Tne  history  of  tne  Cuban  Lioerty  and  Democratic  So_idarity  Act, 
popu_arly  known  as  Helms-Burton,  is  perplexing  from  several  vantage  points. 

i 

Do  oegm  with,  international  relations  theory  generally  holes  that  foreign 
policy  formu.ation  focuses  on  new,  or  at  _east  changing,  tnreats.  Ke_ms- 
Burton,  nowever,  was  proposed  anc  enacted  at  a  time  of  general  consensus  tnat 
Cuoa  was  no  longer  a  serious  threat  to  American  national  security  interests. 
Inceed,  it  was  the  Castro  regime’s  very  weakness  that  became  a  pnncipa- 
]usnfication  for  increasing  pressure  on  the  island. 

S,econcly,  it  would  oe  reasonab_e  to  expect  tnat  tne  history  of 
lecis_ation  from  conception  to  enactment  would  be  issue-consistent  i.e.,  the 
issues  central  to  a  bill’s  conception  carry  rnrougn  to  its  Congressiona_ 
ceoate  and  passage,  and  men  to  its  implementation.  Mow  t.ien  to  uncerstanc 
Melms-3urton,  a  oill  that  ongmatec  m  a  pnilosopmcal  cispute  over  foreign 
po-icy,  was  ceoated  and  initially  cefeatec  largely  on  tne  basis  of  comestic 
issues,  was  fma_ly  enacted  in  order  zo  mace  a  political  statement,  ana  has  m 
its  imp_ementation  pnase,  become  the  centerpiece  of  an  international  _aw 
dispute?  Dor  different  political  actors,  t.ien,  Helms-Burton  clearly  meant 
cifferent  things. 

jmahy,  a  stucy  of  Melms-Burton  suggests  a  mire  question  that  goes  to 
the  neart  of  tne  constitutional  frameworc  now  successful  over  rime  is 
Congress  mkely  to  oe  m  legislating  foreign  policy,  particularly  one  to  wnicn 
tne  executive  anc  its  oureaucracy  are  nostile?  Althougn  its  prospects  for 
success  are  still  unclear,  tne  me  was  nor  cry  on  tne  new  legislarion  oefore 
tne  acministration  began  a  concerted  campaign  ro  neutramze  cey  elements. 

In  sum,  Helms-3urron  is  no  ordinary  mil .  The  story  of  its  emergence 
into  law,  anc  the  still-unf misnec  saga  of  its  implementation,  is  a  stucy  m 
complexity  and  contradiction.  In  tne  process,  tne  evolution  of  Me^ms-3urton 
makes  clear  just  how  much  the  reality  faced  oy  tne  foreign  policy-macer 
ciffers  from  conventional  politica_  theory. 

Foreign  policy  .or  moral  virtue9 

In  tne  early  spring  of  1995,  American  policy  toward  Cuba  helc  less 
interest  as  a  topic  of  national  deoate  t.ian  at  any  time  since  tne  Castro 
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takeover.  The  1990 's  had  not  been  tine  to  the  Communist  regime.  Internally, 
tne  end  of  the  special  relationship  with  tne  Soviet  Union  nac  plungec  tne 
country  into  a  prolonged  depression.  Externally,  tne  regime’s  Communist  mocel 
had  lost  much  of  its  prestige  and  appeal.  Once  a  staunch  enemy  of  all-things 
American,  therefore,  Castro  was  now  not  only  moving  toward  a  marcet  economy, 
ne  was  all  but  begging  for  American  investment  as  well. 

In  1995,  it  fell  to  Congress  to  cnoose  between  two  quite  cifferent 
philosophies  to  guide  the  American  policy-response  to  Cuba's  cif ficulties .  In 
February,  Republicans  Jesse  Helms  and  Dan  Burton  introduced  a  mil  cesignec  to 
squeeze  the  regime  yet  further.  Inceec,  Helms-3urton  was  conceived  with  the 
avowed  aim  of  forcing  an  accelerated  economic  deterioration  m  Cuba  m  order 
to  fo^rce  out,  non-violently  or  otherwise,  the  Castro  regime.  Helms  did  not 
justify  his  policy  on  national  security  grounds.  Instead,  he  argued  that  the 
time  was  ngnt  to  do  away  with  "the  cruel  and  blooey  tyranny  that  Castro  has 
mf.ictec  for  so  long  upon  the  Cuban  people. 7,1  The  issue,  then,  was  a  moral 
one . 

However,  since  the  U.S.'  long-standing  embargo  gave  it  little  direct 
economic  leverage  m  Cuba,  the  Helms-Burton  bill  needed  a  new  approach.  It 
found  one  m  the  unresolved  issue  of  compensation  for  property  nationalized  at 
the  time  of  the  Communist  takeover.  The  bill  contained  three  main  p_anks 
— Title  III  permitted  U.S.  nationals  with  claims  to  property  expropriated  m 
Cuba  to  bring  suit  m  U.S.  courts  against  persons  who  " traffic”  m  that 
property. 

— Title  IV,  meanwhile,  provided  for  the  exclusion  from  the  U.S.  of  3rd  country 
nationals  if  they  are  deemed  to  have  so  "trafficked". 

— Finally,  the  bill  significantly  reduced  the  President's  freedom  of  action  by 
giving  the  force  of  law  to  the  existing  American  embargo.  Thus,  the  President 
would  henceforth  be  unao_e  to  retract  the  embargo  unless  specific  conditions 
were  raet  —  including,  notably,  Fidel's  departure  from  power. 

Of  course,  any  bill  affecting  Cuban  policy  would  need  support  from  the 
powerfjl  Cuban-Amencan  community,  and  indeed  Helms-Burton  appealed  to  that 
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group  m  two  ways.  It  defined  a  U.S.  national  m  the  present  tense  —  thus,  an 
immigrant  wno  was  actually  a  Cuban  national  at  tne  time  ms  property  was 
expropriated  coulc  still  file  suit  if  he  nao  subsequently  received  U.S. 
citizenship.  Seconcly,  by  keeping  the  monetary  threshold  low  —  only  $50,000 
m  c_aimed  expropriation  compensation  —  the  bill  opened  the  judicial  process 
to  a  ^arge  number  of  Cuban-Americans . 

Squaring  the  circle.  the  administration’s  conflicting  objectives 

Ironically,  the  administration  cio  not  noticeably  disagree  with  Helms’ 
depiction  of  tne  Cuban  government  as  reprenensime .  The  White  House,  too,  had 
reasons  to  court  Cuban-Amencan  support.  Indeed,  the  President  had  ms  own 
Cuban- American  connection  —  through  the  First  Lacy's  Cuban-Amencan  sister- 
in-law,  the  administration  was  m  regular  contact  with  key  Cuban-American 
leaders.2  Moreover,  Clinton  had  only  narrowly  lost  Florida  m  the  '92 
elections,  and  had  grounds  for  optimism  about  ms  chances  there  in  1996. 

Pleasing  Florida  voters  wasn’t  as  simple  as  it  appeared,  however.  Key 
Florida  politicians  hac  warned  the  President  about  the  dangers  of  another  wave 
of  immigration  from  Cuba  --  polls  nao  showed  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
state’s  voters,  and  even  a  near  majority  of  Cuban-Amencans  there  were 
adamantly  opposed  to  another  influx.  Given  Cuba's  desperate  economic  straits, 
continued  efforts  to  strangle  it  economically  could  easily  set  off  just  such  a 
refugee  crisis.3 

In  addition  to  that  serious,  but  nonetheless  hypothetical  scenario,  the 

[ 

administration  faced  in  the  near  term  a  very  real  problem.  Some  20,000  Cubans 
remained  confined  at  Guantanomo  Bay  as  the  result  of  the  President’s  1994 
decision  to  eno  automatic  access  to  refugee  status.  Conditions  there  were 
oeplorab-e  and  the  White  House  was  receiving  strong  pressure  from  the  military 
to  find  a  solution  before  the  internees'  grievances  exploded.4  A  solution  to 
the  refugee  crisis,  however,  was  not  only  difficu_t,  absent  some  cmo  of 
understanding  with  the  Cuban  government  to  control  any  future  exodus,  it  was 
probably  impossible. 

Finally,  the  administration  was  itself  m  the  difficult  position  of 
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justifying  tne  continuation  of  tne  economic  embargo  to  the  liberal  foreign 
policy  community.  A  series  of  op-ed  pieces  and  articles  throughout  1994  and 
1995  clearly  spelleo-out  tne  liberal  viewpoint  that  the  emoargo  was  an 
anachronism  and  that  economic  engagement  with  Cuoa  was  tne  most  viaole  means 

for  nuogmg  tne  Castro  regime  towarc  political  liberalization.5  Cms  position 

I 

haa  also  tne  support  of  a  significant  sector  of  the  business  community,  which 
nad  begun  to  visit,  cuasi-i-legally,  the  island  m  large  numbers.  Given  the 
recent  ciplomatic  recognition  of  Vietnam,  many  observers  felt  tnat  it  was  only 
a  question  of  time  before  recognition  of  Cuba  followed. 

In  the  enc,  White  House  policy-macers  cnose  a  miccle  road  tney  devisee 
a  two-track  policy  of  continuing  economic  sanctions,  while  simultaneously 
easing  restrictions  on  the  sorts  of  mcividual  contacts  tnat  could  ootn  ease 
tne  economic  suffering  of  ordinary  Cubans  and  provide  them  with  greater  access 
to  external  sources  of  information. 

Overlapping  arenas  of  conflict 

As  Congress  moved,  in  June  of  1995,  to  ta<e  up  consideration  of  tne 
Helms-Burton  proposal,  tne  alternatives  to  Cuban  policy  were  therefore 
relatively  clear:  either  further  isolate  Cuba  or  edge  toward  constructive 
engagement  However,  Congressional  debate  on  the  bi_l  quict_y  moved  beyond  its 
impact  on  Cuba.  In  fact,  key  elements  of  tne  bill  would  also  affect  a  number 
of  other  po-itical  arenas,  mvo-vmg  not  only  other  foreign  policy  issues  but 
serious  domestic  questions  as  well.  Some  of  tne  questions  included. 

— lega^.  implications  of  the  bill:  led  by  tne  State  Department,  tne  bureaucracy 
was  warning  tnat  the  legis_ation  would  unleash  a  flood  of  new  litigation.  The 
extension  of  retroactive  lawsuit  rights  to  only  one  class  —  naturalized  Cuban 
Americans  —  was  unprecedented,  warned  opponents.  What,  tney  asked,  wou_o 
happen  if  other  ethnic  groups  demanded  similar  treatment?6 

— American  business  interests  American  business,  with  its  own  long-standing 
claims,1  worried  that  a  new  flood  of  lawsuits  would  completely  clouo  title  to 
Cuban  property.1  Moreover,  American  business  worried  that  Eelms-3urton 
promisee  to  polarize  attitudes,  leaving  American  businessmen  to  sit  on  the 
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sidelines  wmle  ot.ier  countries  graboed  lucrative  contracts  to  overnaul  Cuban 
infrastructure . 8 

— damage  to  our  multi-lateral  commitments  the  State  Department  expressec 
concern,  quickly  echoec  cirectly  oy  the  affected  nations  tnemselves,  tnat  tne 
legislation  woulc  wreak  navoc  witn  our  relations  witn  Canaca  ana  tne  European 
Union.  Those  countries  would  not  easily  accept  an  American  effort  to  constrain 
tneir  investments  m  Cuoa  and  would  _i  te_y  cnallenge  tne  law  as  inconsistent 
witn  our  multi-lateral  ooligations  to  XAFTA  and  tne  WTO. 

— damage  to  our  own  long-standing  opposition  to  coercive  embargoes 
ironically,  tne  U.S.  itself  continued  to  pressure  Sauci  Araoia  anc  other  Arao 
allies  to  enc  tne  Arao  emoargo  of  companies  that  invest  m  Israel.  Passage  of 
the  :-:elms-3urton  mil  woulc  certainly  wea-cen  tne  logic  of  tnat  argument  Q 
Winning  Florida:  the  other  agenda 

However,  Helms-3urton  most  important  potential  impact  was  outside  the 
legislative  arena  entire_y.  For  Republicans,  it  offeree  a  reacy  avenue  to 
dominate  F_onca  politics  m  tne  run-up  to  tne  elections.  It,  tnerefore, 
oecam4  a  legis_ative  priority.  In  June,  House  Speater  Gmgricn  neld  an 
unusual,  closeo-door  session  to  pusn  the  bill  with  Republicans  on  the  mark-up 
committee.  The  ml_  tnen  sailed  tnrougn  committee  hearings  ana,  in  September, 
easil^  passed  the  House.  The  administration,  meanwnile,  made  several  political 
missteps.  Tne  first  was  an  agreement  m  Kay,  made  witn  tne  President  of  tne 
Cuoan  Parliament,  to  return  future  refugees  to  Cuoa  in  return  for  a  Cuoan 
government  pledge  not  to  mistreat  tnem.  Tne  Wmte  House's  motives  were 
pragmatic:  such  an  accord  paved  the  way  from  releasing  tne  Guantanomo  3ay 
internees  wmle  ending  the  threat  of  future  refugee  promems.  It  nope d  tnat 
this  solution  wou_d  be  well-receivec  in  Florida.  Instead,  however,  the  new 
policy  was  hit  by  a  oarrace  of  criticism,  both  from  the  Hill  and  tne  Cuoan- 
Amencan  community.  Cuoan- Amen  can  leaders  were  particularly  incensed  tnat 
Clinton,  by  dealing  directly  with  tne  Castro  regime,  nac  lent  it  new 
legitimacy.10 


Surprisingly,  tne  Wmte  House  soon  wa.keo  into  another  political 
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firestorm.  In  October,  tne  President  cecicec  to  re_ax  tne  embargo  m  order  to 
permit  more  travel  to  Cuba,  more  financial  transactions,  anc  an  exchange  of 
press  bureaus.  The  administration  insisted  that  tne  relaxations  represented 
merely  a  continuation  of  U.S.  policy  to  use  greater  press  contact  and  travel 
to  lay  tne  groundwork  for  politica_  liberalization.  However,  Congressional 
Republicans  immediately  accused  Clinton  of  trying  to  subvert  tne  emnargo. 
Within  an  nour  of  tne  announcement,  Ma:onty  Leader  Dole  vowec  to  set  an  early 
Senate  vote  on  tne  Helms-Burton  bi_l.  Indeed,  Dole  nao  a  powerful  incentive  to 
burnisn  ms  anti-Castro  credentials:  only  weecs  away  lay  tne  Florida  GO?  straw 
poll,  and  Dole  was  locteo  m  a  tight  struggle  tnere  with  Senator  ?nil  Gramm. 
"Tnere  is  a  whiff  of  politics  m  all  tnis,”  notec  fellow  Republican  Senator 
Robert  Bennett.11 
So  close  to  victory 

Eignt  months  after  a  relatively  obscure  birth,  therefore,  the  Helms- 
Burton  bill  was  on  tne  crest  of  a  powerful  political  wave  Administration 
missteps  hac  cost  it  much  of  its  support  witnin  tne  Cuban-Amencan  community. 
Moreover,  tne  Republican  campaign  for  the  bill  hac  coalesced  arounc  three 
simple  but  powerful  tnemes: 

--Castro's  continued  rule  was  an  outrage, 

— the  C-inton  administration  was  "supporting"  Castro  {noted  Senator  Dole,  "I 
wisn  the  Clinton  administration  would  spend  more  time  supporting  democratic 
c.iange  m  Cuba  and  less  time  nononng  the  requests  of  this  nemispnere's  last 
remaining  dictator."12],  anc 

— our  allies'  willingness  to  do  business  wit n  Castro  was  morally  outrageous. 
(Helms  later  compares  Canadian  policy  to  "precisely  wnat  Seville  Chamberlain 
advocated  about  dealing  with  Hitler."15)  If  our  allies  were  upset,  they  need 
on_y  cease  trafficking  m  expropriated  policy  noted  an  unapo_ogetic  Helms 
staffer.14 

Victory,  however,  was  not  to  be.  Twice  in  tne  following  month  the 
Republican  leadership  attempted  to  bring  tne  bill  to  tne  f-oor  —  twice  it 
failed  to  obtain  tne  60  votes  needed  for  cloture.  Critica-  to  defeat  was  tne 
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decis_on  of  a  number  of  moderate  Republicans  to  side  witn  a  determined  White 

House  effort  zo  halt  tne  01 _ Tnougn  an  angry  Senator  Dole  blamed  "a  White 

House  b_itzn  for  zhe  defeat,  zhe  Republicans  hac  no  choice  but  to  go  back  to 
the  bargaining  table.  Only  after  tne  critical  property  claims  section  is 
removed  coes  me  bi_l  successfully  reemerge.  Furthermore,  witn  its  political 
momentum  now  thwarted,  even  tne  reduced  bi_l  now  appeared  to  have  little 
prospect  of  passage.15 

What  happened0  Wnat  accounted  for  tne  bill's  sudden  cnange  of  fortune0 
Tnere  certainly  nad  been  no  senatorial  cnange  of  ne art  on  tne  merits  of  a 
tougner  Castro  policy.  Nor  nad  me  bureaucracy T s  concerns  about  its 
implications  for  multi-lateral  trace  agreements  nac  mu cn  impact.  Trace  issues, 
noted  one  former  staffer,  "were  a  State  Department  prob_em",  and  tnus  had  no 
resonance  on  tne  Eil_.15  Wnat  ultimately  persuaded  a  critical  croup  of 
Republican  senators  to  oreac  witn  tneir  own  party,  therefore,  was  the  bill's 
potential  impact  on  tne  domestic  judicial  system.  Noted  Senator  Kassennaum  m 
voting  against  cloture,  "we  snould  be  nesitant  to  tace  steps  tnat  may 
politicize  the  courts".1" 

Success  at  last 

Yet  anotner  twist  of  fortune  awaited  Kelms-Burton,  however.  Following 
tne  February,  -996,  Cuban  downing  of  two  civilian  planes  piloted  by  Cuban- 
Americans,  Helms-Burton  was  resurrected  ano  passed  by  overwhelming  majorities 
Ironical-y,  some  have  speculated  tnat  the  shoot-cown  itse_f  was  engineered  by 
regime  haro-liners  anxious  to  head  off  efforts  by  reformists  to  revive 
relatibns  witn  the  U.S.  If  so,  the  plan  succeeded.  Altnougn  the  Clinton 
administration  tried  briefly  to  interest  Congress  m  less  severe  alternatives 
it  was  quickly  forced  to  yield  to  demands  for  a  strong,  immediate  response. 

In  oayts,  Kelms-3urton  nad  been  resurrected,  original  language  reinserted,  and 
passed.  Only  a  few  of  tne  bil_'s  original  opponents  continued  to  hold-out. 

Tne  Eelms-3urton  bi_l,  noted  Xassennaum,  "was  tne  only  game  m  town"  at  a 
moment  when  politics  demanded  a  clear  message.  "Farewel-  Fidel,  tnat’s  the 
message  of  this  bil_, 11  Senator  Helms  declared  at  a  crowded  press  conference 
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fo _ owing  the  final  vote.18 

The  devil  is  m  the  (implementation)  details 

Senator  Helms ,  however,  may  have  spoken  too  soon.  Eignt  months  after 
President  Clinton  signed  Eelms-3urton  into  law,  its  rea_  impact  remains 
unclear.  Three  foreign  companies  nave  been  formally  certified  as  traffickers 
under  tne  law.  Nonetheless,  bolstered  by  their  own  nations'  threats  to 
retaliate  against  Helms-Burton,  none  of  the  three  nas  considered  divesting  its 
Cuoan  assets.  In  addition,  tne  lawsuit  provisions  nave  yet  to  see  the  lignt  of 
day,  a^  the  President  quickly  invoked  ms  autnonty  to  waive  Title  111  for  six 
montn  periods  cased  on  a  finding  than  "progress”  was  being  made  on  tne  Cuoan 
numan  ncnts  agenda.  With  tne  waiver  in  effect,  no  lawsuits  could  be  filed. 

*J?husfar,  tnerefore,  tne  prmcipa-  effect  of  Helms-Burton  nas  been  not  so 
mu cn  on  relations  witn  Cuba  as  on  relations  with  Europe  and  Canada.  Cnose 
countries  nave  reacted  witn  a  two-prongec  counter-attac k,  on  tne  one  nand 
arming  their  companies  with  the  legal  anility  to  countersue  at  home  snoulo 
they  ne  pulled  into  American  courts,  wmle  on  tne  otner  hand  initiating  formal 
complaints  against  tne  U.S.  m  tne  WTO  and  NATTA .  Of  particular  concern  to 
the  administration  is  tne  WTO  complaint  wnicn,  if  successful,  would  require 
tne  U.S.  to  compensate  the  injured  countries.  Its  fear  is  that  Congress  would 
react  strongly  to  an  adverse  ruling,  possibly  even  demanding  a  unilateral 
American  witnorawal  from  tne  organization.19  lor  tne  administration,  sucn  a 
scenario  would  strike  at  the  core  of  a  long-standing  U.S.  effort  to  strengthen 
international  trace  organizations. 

Rarely  nao  tne  President  signed  ?:e_ms-3urton,  therefore,  than  the 
administration  oecan  a  convoluted  effort  to  en_ist  Europe  m  a  coordinated 
effort  to  neutralize  tne  law’s  impact.  In  a  flurry  of  visits  to  European 
capitals,  a  special  presidential  envoy  argued  that  noth  sides  wil_  mevitaoly 
lose  if  tne  WTO  complaint  is  carried  tnrougn.  Tar  better,  tnerefore,  to  work 
together  to  pressure  tne  Castro  regime  on  numan  rights  record  and  political 
liberalization.  Such  an  effort  would  serve  to  justify  yet  anotner 
administration  extension  of  the  Title  III  waiver,  tnus  forestalling  a  direct 
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confrontation  with  the  E.U.20 

Winners  and  losers 

Tne  saga  of  Helms-Burton,  therefore,  is  not  yet  conduced.  It  is  not 
obvious  mat  tne  Presicent  will  be  ade  to  waive  Tide  III  indefinitely:  yet 
its  implementation  wou_c  furtner  provoke  allies  alreacy  angry  aoout  American 
unilateralism.  Domestically,  the  waiver  has  left  unresolvec  tne  law’s  impact 
on  tne  judicial  system,  tne  issue  central  to  its  initial  cefeat  m  tne  Senate. 

However,  identifying  tms  story's  winners  and  losers  is  complicatec  for 
anotner  reason-  Helms-Burton  touchec  severa_  political  arenas,  and  tne 
importance  of  eacn  issue  depencec  upon  tne  perspective  of  tne  particular 
actor.  For  many,  He_ms-3urton  was  more  a  domestic  political  issue  than  a 
foreign  policy  one.  Tor  these  players,  tne  recorc  is  mixec:  thoug.i  the 
lepuolicans  cic  trumpet  passage  as  a  major  po.itical  victory,  m  tne  end  tne 
President  too  succeeded  m  taking  the  credit  —  and  m  tne  process  win 
sufficient  support  among  Cub an-Amer leans  to  pul_  off  a  rare  Democratic  victory 
m  Florida. 

As  a  foreign  policy  issue,  tne  record  is  even  murtier.  Clearly,  the  mil 
cid  not  originate  out  of  a  Morgentnauian  tracition  of  national  security 
interests.  Inceec,  the  two  bureaucracies  most  associated  with  suen  viewpoints 
—  State  and  DOD  —  botn  mace  strong  cases  for  opposing  this  approacn.  The 
Granam  Al_ison  model  notwitnstandmg,  however,  tne  nureaucracy  was  simply  not 
a  significant  player  m  this  dispute. 

If  He 1ms -Burton  goes  against  tne  gram  of  traditional  international 
tneory,  nowever,  that  does  not  mean  tnat  tne  ml_'s  autnors  did  not  have 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Indeed,  the  law's  most  important  legacy  is  that  it 
has  incorporated  into  American  law  tne  authors'  perspective  on  Cuoan  policy. 
Tnat  m  turn  has  forced  governments  m  tne  U.S.  and  Europe  to  focus  far  more 
resources  on  promoting  human  rights  m  Cuba  tnan  ever  before.  Inceec,  the 
bill's  most  concrete  result  thusfar  may  be  the  explicit  human  rights  _mcage 
that  European  governments  have  sougnt  to  attach  to  their  political  relations 
witn  tne  Cuban  government.21  Tor  ordinary  Cubans,  that  is  a  positive  trend. 
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Paradoxically,  however,  the  authors’  ultimate  objective  —  tne  ouster  of 
Castro  himself  —  may  not  be  furthered  by  tms  trend.  Tne  new  concert  of  U.S.- 
European  emphasis  on  human  ngnts  issues  may  mceec  foster  more  political 
lioeralization  m  Cuba,  bur  tne  result  coud  easily  lead  to  mcreasec  trace, 
investment,  and  an  improved  economic  climate  that  cou-c  as  easily  bolster 
Castrq  as  harm  mm. 

In  tne  end,  therefore,  Eelms-3urton  illustrates  ootn  tne  power  of 
Congress  to  influence  foreign  policy  —  and  tne  limitations  of  that  influence. 
Cnougn  Congress  can  use  its  power  to  legislate  effectively,  a  resourceful 
executive  oranch  can  use  its  control  of  implementation  to  significantly  mocify 
a  law’s  intenced  impact.  Tne  result,  therefore,  can  oe  a  policy~ma ang 
misnmasn  where  policies  emerge  from  an  mterp_ay  of  comes tic  struggles, 
conflicting  foreign  policy  perspectives  ana  pure  chance.  Though  tnat  is  not  a 
new  pne nomenon  in  American  politics,  it  coes  raise  a  troubling  question  aoout 
how  the  system  m  tne  future  will  reconcile  snort-term  po_itica_  neecs  tnat 
conflict  with  tne  long-term  international  commitments,  particularly  those 
ceasing  witn  economic  coorcmation,  on  which  American  foreign  policy  is 
increasingly  based.  If,  for  example.  Congress  continues  to  ignore  sucn 
commitments  —  inducing  those  tnat  Congress  itself  nas  approvec  tnrougn  its 
advice  and  consent  process  —  tnen  otner  nations*  may  eventually  come  to 
question  tne  value  of  making  such  agreements  m  the  first  place.  If  so,  the 

long  term  loser  will  oe  not  just  Eorgenthauian  po_itical  tneory,  but  an 

i 

international  economic  system  cased  on  mu~ri-_ateral  cooperation. 
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